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i Ahhough tl 


ie article on the subsequent page, 


is a forbidding appearance, as well by its length 





is its “ugly” title, yet, as it is written in a good- 
tured and humorous style, we think it will be 
Besides, 


vithout the inculcation of an excellent 


found well worth perusal it does not 


sh, alone, is sufficient to give it a claim 


———_ 


FOR THE GARLAND 


rhe estimation in which females are held, is a 


easure in our hands of the civilization of states. — 
Che polished Greeks made Wisdom—a goddess 


Now the thing is otherwise ; the males deem the 
females their inferiors, and consequently give them 
The prescience of the 


an inferior education. 


stronger animal informs him that women cannot 


learn—he takes his resolution—-they shull not l 
Where there is no soul, I have no anxiety 


he 
taught. 
to stand umpire between the sexes ; but where there 
is a soul, it often lodges its finest qualities in the 
fairest bosom. Iknow females in whom, if wisdom 
has lost any thing of her depth, she also wants all 
her harshness ; in whom, if the lines of science are 
softened, yet the figure is by no meags erased.— 
More than this, if there be something of vanity in 
their constitution, and if their thin fluids sometimes 
evaporate in a levity which is hostile to religion— 
still there is in them a meekness which the hand of 
Heaven easily bows into humility, and a tenderness 
which forbids them to renew these crimes for which 
a Saviour bled. I would not, however, support this 
philosophy by the declaration of Agrippa—-that 
if the fair once wash their hands, by washing a 
second time, in pure water, they will not sully its 
purity ; whereas men may wash as often as any 
son of Mahomet, and the stream will yet suffer 
from the pollution of the flesh it bathes. But this 
I mean to say : that women owe their inferiority te 
their misfortunes. Give them the opportunities of 
man, and they would perhaps equal his attainments. 
Letter-writing seems to be singularly their province. 
And wherefore? They have, perhaps, seen that 
nature appears mest to rejoice in adorning the 
smaller creatures of her bands—and they ever dip 





the pen in nature ; they seek pearls, therefore, in | 
the shells which a prouder foot would crush. ‘This 
is one reason. Another is, that they make letters a | 
vehicle—not for glaring facts or sage opinions, but | 


for those sweet sentiments, and sweeter charities, 


which are the language and the life of the heart. 


Let Emily’s fragment speak for her. 

** Gustavus, I have counted the days, and then 
the hours, and then the minutes, since ycu went ; 
as though, when you saw them in their last shape, 
you would be startled at the sum of them, and hur- 
ry back to stop their progress. I chose, at first, a | 
short stick on which te notch them, and still conti- 
nue to crowd it with marks; lest, by changing it, 


} 


I shou!d seem to give a silent permission to prolong 


your stay. I bid you come, not only for my com- 
fort, but for my improvement : the fact is, that [am 
almost peevish for want of you, You, who always 
feed your gratitude to Nature’s Author in the lap 


I 
he use I now make 


of nature, would scold me for t! 
of her bounties. I take the same walks we have 
loved together, but without any of the same feel- 
The moon wanes, but she strengt ens aga 


ings nj 


the flower shrinks, but it opens again; Gustavus 
but he Neither 


winds bring comfort for me it blows from 


return lo her 


if 


Foy—‘ Gustavus,’ | murmur, ‘ wants the power to 


foes, does not 
g 


St 


” 


come if towards St. Foy, ‘Gustavus wants the 


will!’ So that you and nature are culprits in eyes 


which once could only admire and love you both 


You cannot think, also, how continually I am made 


' 


to blush for some action or other to which your ab- 


sence has given rise. If I have painted a head, I 
am sold by some one that at least one feature of it 


resembles Gustavus. If I sing, some one says, 


‘Gustavus loved that song.’ I had taught the sweet 
child my mother adopted, a single name; can you 
conceive my confusion when he exclaimed ‘ Gus 


tavus '’ to a little circle who were around him 
Now does not all this force me to bid you return 
Do not think me jealous ; for I see you walking 
among the ladies with whom you live, almost as 
calmly as I should see you examine those other imi- 
tations of man, whjch the hand of the painter 


{ wonder if the nasty city you are 


ye 
stows upon us. 
in, ever suffers you to watch the star we have so 
often watched together. It still comes first of the 


heavenly travellers, like the eye of night, looking 


out if it be time for the others to rise. How often 
has this star lifted my thonghts to its Maker, and 
scarcely ever without a prayer for Gustavus. If, 


1 


K 


then, you receive blessings, think them those which 
were prayed for by your Emily. 
EXTRACT. 

The man who confines his desires to his real 
wants, is more wise, more rich, and more contented, 
than any other mortal existing. The system upon 
which he acts, is, like his soul, replete with simpli 
city and true greatness ; and seeking his felicity in 
innocent obscurity and peaceful retiremént, he de- 
votes his mind to the love of truth, and finds his 


highest happiness in a contented heart. 





ACCOUNT OF A CARNATION, 


VIEWED THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 
From an elegant bouquet I selected a carnatio 


the fragrance of which led me to enjoy it frequent 


ly and near. The sense of smelling was not the 
only one affected on these occasions: while that 
was satisfied with the powerful sweet, the ear wa 
constantly attacked by an extremely soft but agree 
able murmuring sound. It was easy to know that 


within the covert he mus 


some animal 


cian, and that the noise must come from some litt! 





creature suited to produce it. I instantly distende 
the lower part of the flower, and placing it in full 
light, could discover troops of little insects frisking 
with wil 1 jollity among the narrow pede stals that 
supported its ‘eaves and the little threads that 
cupied its centre. What a fragrant world for the 
habitation ! what a perfect security from all an 
ance, in the dusky husk that surrounded the sce 
ofaction! Adapting a microscope to take in 
one view the whole base of tl ower, I gave u 
self an opportunity of contemplating what u 
were about, and this for many days together, wit 
out giving them the least disturbance. Thus I could 
ri ver th tt passions, and thew 
enjoyments Phe o | n this occasion had 
given what Nature s ito have lenied to th 
( ect ot templa } it base {fu flow 
exte 1 itself, un t fl , to a vast plain 
the sle r stems of the lea t ne trunks 

» many stately cedars ; the tl uls in the ‘m | 
seer 1 columl tf massy structure pporting 

the top several ament i the na 
spaces tw ’ la i to walks, parterre 
and t N On the p d tioms of the 
wrighter than Parian marble, walked in pairs, ak 

or in la npat ! wit ! inhabitant 

i1ese, from little flies, f such o1 the naked eye 
would have shown them, were now raised to gl 
rious glittering animals, sta ! with living purple, 
and with a glossy gold that would have made a 
the labors of the loom mptible i the « ompa 
rson. I could, at! ire, as they walked together 
2dmire thew elegant! >t r velvet shoulders, 
and their silke ving veir backs vieing with th 
empyrean its blu and tt r eyes, each formed 
of a thousand oth it-glittering the little plains, 
brilliant above description, and almost too great for 


admiration. I could observe them here, singling 
out their favorite females—courting them with the 
music of their buzzing wings, with littl songs forn 

ed for their little organs, leading them from walk 
to walk among the perfumed shades—and pointing 
out to their taste the drop of liquid nectar just burst 
ing from some vein within the living trunk Here 


» perfumed 


were th« groves, the more than myrtle 


shades of the poet’s fancy, realized. Here the hap 
py lovers spent their days in joyful dalliance, or, in 
the triumph of their little hearts, skipped after one 
another from stem to stem among the painted trees, 
or winded the short flight to the close shadow of 
broader leaf, to revel undisturbed tt 


somc im 


heights of all felicity —{ Faweer 
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FROM rue (LONDON) NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
UGLY WOMEN. 
The ancient inhabitants of Amathus, in the island | 
of Cyprus, were the most celebrated statuaries in 
the world, which they almost exclusively supplied 
with gods and goddesses. Every one who had a 
mind to be in the vogue, ordered his deity from 
those fashionable artists; even Jupiter himself 
was hardly considered orthodox and worship-wor- 
thy, unless emanating from the established Pan- 
theon of the Cypriots; and as to Juno, Venus, Mi 
nerva, and Diana, it was admitted that they had a 
peculiar knack in their manufacture, and it need 
hardly be added that they drove a thriving trade in 
those popular goddesses. But this monopoly was 
more favorable to the fortunes than to the happi- 
ness of the parties.” By constantly straining above 
humanity and aspiring to the representation of ce- 
lestial beauty ; by fostering the enthusiasm of their 
imaginations in the pursuit of the Leau ideal, they 
acquired a distaste, or at least an indifference, for 
mortal attractions, and turned up their noses at their 
fair countrywomen, for not being Junoe or Minervas 
Not one of them equalled the model which had 
been conjured up.in their minds, and not one of 
them, consequently, would they deign to notice.— 
At the public games, the women were all huddled 
together, whispering and looking glum, while the 
men congregated as far from them as possible, dis- 
cussing the beau ideal. ad they been prosing up- 
on politics, you might have sworn it was an Eng- 
lish party. Dancing was extinct, unless the ladies 
‘chose to lead out one another; the priests waxed 
tank and wo-begone for want of the marriage offer- 
ings: Ilymen’s altar was covered with as many cob- 
webs as a poor’s box: successive moons rose and 
set without a single honey-moon, and the whole 
island threatened to become an antinuptial colony 
of old bachelors and old maids. 
In this emergency, Pygmalion, the most eminent 
statuary of the place, falling in love with his own 
works, a figure of Diana, which happened to pos- 
sess the beau ideal in perfection, implored Venus 
to animate the marble ; and she, as is well knowa 
to every person conversant with authentic history, 
immediately granted his request. So far as this 
couple were concerned, one would have imagined 
that the evil was remedied : but alas ! the remedy 
was worse than the disease. The model of excel- 
lence was now among them, alive and breathing ;— 
the men were perfectly mad, beleaguering the 
house from morn to night to get a peep at her ; all 
other women were treated with positive insult, and 
of course the whole female population was possess- 
ed by the Furies. Marmorea (such was the name 
of the animated statue) was no Diana in the flesh, 
whatever she might have been in the marble ; if 
the scandalous chronicles of those days may be be- 
lieved, she had more than one tavored lover ; cer- 
tain it is that she wus the cause of constant feuds and | 
battles iu which many lives were lost, and Pygma- | 
lion himself was at last found murdered in the neigh- | 
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borhogd of his own house. ‘The whole island was 
now on the point of civil war on account of the pli- 
lanthropical Helen, when one of her disappointed 
wooers, in a fit of jealousy, stabbed her to the heart, 
and immediately after threw himself from a high 
rock into the sea. 
Such is the tragedy which would probably be en- 
acting at the present moment in every country in 
the world, but for the fortunate circumstance that 
we have no longer any fixed standard of beauty, 
real or imaginary, and by a necessary and happy 
consequence, no determinate rule of ugliness. In 
fact, there are no such animals as ugly women, tho’ 
we still continue to talk of them as we do of Har- 
pies, G and Chimeras. There is no defor- 
mity that does not find admirers, and no loveliness 
that is not deemed defective. Anamaboo, the Afri- 
can prince, received so many attentions from a cele- 
brated belle of London, that, in a moment of ten- 
derness, he could not refrain from laying his hand 
on his heart, and exclaiming, “ Ah ! madam, if Hea- 














































































































ven had only made you a negress, you would have 


THE LAMES GARLAND. | 








piquant ; the button nose, like all other diminutives, 
been irresistible !” And the same beauty, when tra- | is endearing : and even the snub absolute has its ad- 
velling among the Swiss Cretins, heard several of | mirers! Cupid can get over it though it have no 
the men ejaculating, “ How handsome she is ! what | bridge, and jumps through a wall eve like a harle- 
a pity that she wants a Goitre !” Plain women were | quin, As to the latter feature, my taste may be sin 
formerly so common that they were termed ordina- | gular, perhaps bad, but I confess I have a penchané 
ry to signity the frequency of their occurrence; in | for that capitivating cast,sometimes invidiously term 
these happier days the phrase extraordinary would | ed a squint. Its advantages are neither few nor un- 
be more applicable. However parsimomous, or | important. Like a bowl, its very bias makes it sure 
even cruel, Nature may have been in other respects, | of hitting the jack, while it seems to be running 
they all cling to admiration by some solitary tenure | out of the course ; and it has, moreover, the invalu 
that redeems them from the unqualified imputation | able property of doing execution without exciting 
of unattractiveness. One hasan eye that, like Cha- | suspicion, like the Irish guns with crooked barrels, 
rity, covers a multitude of sins ; another is a female | made for shooting round a corner. Common ob- 
Sampson, whose strength consists in her hair; a | servers admire the sun in his common state, but 
third holds your affections by her teeth ; a fourth is | philosophers find it a thousand times more interest- 
a Cinderella, who wins hearts by her pretty little | ing when suffering a partial eclipse ; while the lov- 
foot ; a fifth makes an irresistible appeal from her | ers of the picturesque are more smitten with its ris- 
face to her figure, aud so on to the end of the cata- | ing and setting than with its meridian splendor. — 
logue. An expressive countenance may always be | Such men must be enchanted with a strabismus or 
claimed in the absence of any definite charm; if | squint, where they may behold the ball of sight 
even this be questionable, the party generally con- | gracefully emerging from the nasal East, or setting 
trives to get a reputation for great cleverness ; and | in its Occidental depths, presenting every variety 
if that be too inhuinanly disputed, envy itself must | of obscuration. With regard to teeth, also, a very 
allow that she is ** excessively amiable.” erroneous taste prevails. Nothing can be more 
Still it must be acknowledged, that however men | stiff and barrack-like, than that uniformity of shape 
may differ as to details, they agree as to results, and | and hue which is so highly vaunted ; for the merest 
crowd about an acknowledged beauty, influenced | tyro in landscape will tell us that castellated and 








| by some secret attraction of which they are them- | ragged outlines, with a pleasing variety of tints, are 
| selves unconscious, and of which the source has | infinitely more pictorial and pleasin 


) Patches of 
never been duly explained. It would seem impos- | bile in the face are by no means to be deprecated ; 
sible that it should originate in any sexual sympa- | they impart to it a rich mellow tone of autumnal co- 
thies, since we feel the impulsion without carrying | louring, which we should in vain seek in less gifted 
ourselves, ever in idea, beyond the pleasure of gaz- | complexions; and I am most happy to vindicate 
ing, and are even sensibly affected by the sight of | the claims of a moderate beard upon the upper lip, 
beautiful children : yet it cannot be an abstract ad- | which is as necessary to the perfect beauty of the 
miration, for it is incuntestible that neither men nor | mouth, as are the thorns and moss to a rose, or the 
women are so vehemently impressed by the con- | leaves to a cherry. If there be any old maids still 
templation of beauty in their own asin the opposite | extant, while mysogonists are so rare, the fault must 
sex. This injustice towards our own half of humani- | be attributable to themselves, and they must incu: 
ty might be assigned to a latent envy, but that the | all the responsibility of their single blessedness 
same remark applies to the pleasure we derive from 
statues, of the proportion of which we could hard- 
ly be jealous. Ugly statues may be left to their 
fate without any compunctious visitings of nature ; 
but our conduct towards women, whom we con- 
ceive to be in a similar predicament, is by no means 
entitled to the same indulgence. We shuffle away 
from them at parties, and sneak to the other end of | 
the dinner-table as if their features were catching, 





In the connubial lottery, ugly women possess an 
advantage to which sufficient importance has not 
been attached. It is a common observation that 
| husband and wife frequently resemble one another, 
and many ingenious theorists, atten 








pting to solve 
| the problem by attributing it to sympathy, contem- 
plation of one another’s features, cangeniality of 
habits, and modes of life, Kc. have fallen into the 
very common error of substituting the cause for the 


and as to their falling in love and possessing the | effect. ‘This mutual likeness is the occasion, not 
common feelings of their sex, we laugh at the very | the result of marriage. Every man, like Narcissus, 
idea. And yet these Parias of the drawing-room | pecomes enamoured of the reflection of himself, on- 
generally atone, by interior talent, for what they ly choosing a substance instead of a shadow Ilis 


want in exterior charms ; as if the Medusa’s head 
were still destined to be carried by Minerva. Na- 
ture seldom lavishes her gifts upon one subject ;— 
the peacock has no voice; the beautiful Camellia 
Japonica has no odour ; and belles, generally speak- | 
ing, have no great share of intellect. Some visiona- 
ries amuse themselves with imagining that the com- 
placency oecasioned by the possession of physical 
charms conduces to moral perfection :— 


love for any particular woman is self-love at second 
hand, vanity reflected, compound egotism. When 
he sees himself in the mirror of a female face, he ex 
claims—** How intelligent, how amiable, how inter 
esting '—baw admirably adapted for a wife !”? and 
forthwith makes his proposals to the personage so 
expressly and literally calculated to keep him in 
countenance. The uglier he is, the more need he 
has of this consolation ; he forms a romantic attach 
ment to the ‘fascinating creature with the snub 
nose,” or the “ bewitching girl with the roguish 
leer,” (Anglice—squint,) without once suspecting 
that he is paying his addresses to himseY, and play 


‘Why doth not beauty, then, refine the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will *” 
This is a fond conceit, unwarranted by earthly test, 
} r } ~rhaps > . > « an. 
cieeeanaibeiiioes, ey ing the inamorato before a looking s. ‘Take 

What a blessing for these unhandsome damsels, self-love from love and very little remains : It Is 
whom we treat still more unhandsomely by our fas- | t#king the flame from Hymen’s torch and leaving 
tidious neglect, that some of us are less squeamish the smoke. The same feeling extends to his pro 
in our tastes and more impartial in ourattentions.— | S&?Y * he would rather see them resemble hinuself, 
Solomon proves the antiquity of the adage, “ De gus- particularly in his defects, than be modelled after 
tibus nil disputandum,” for he compares the hair of the chubbiest herubs or Cupids that ever emanat- 
his beloved to a flock of goats appearing from Mount ed from the studio of Canova. One sometimes en- 
Gilead, and in a strain of enamoured flattery ex- | Counters a man of a most unqualified hideous- 
claims, “ ‘Thy eyes are like the fisb-pools in Hesh- | "€S5, w ho obviously considers himself an Adonis;— 
bon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim ; thy nose like the and w hen such an one has to seek a congenial Ve- 
tower of Lebanon looking towards Damasous.”— | "US, It Is evident that her value will be in the in- 
Now I deem it as becoming to see a woman stand- | Verse ratio of her charms. Upon this principle ugly 
ing behind @ good roomy nose, as to contemplate a | Women will be converted into belles, perfect frights 
fair temple with a majestic portico ; but it may be | will become irresistible, and none need despair of 
questioned whether a nose like the tower of Leba- | conquests, if they have but the bappiness to be sut- 





non be not somewhat too elephantine, and bordering ficiently plain. 
on the proboscis. The mez refrousse is smart and The best part of beauty, says Bacon, isthat which 





? 
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a statue or painting cannot express. As to symme- 
try of form and superficial grace, sculpture is ex- 
quisitely perfect, but the countenance is of too sub- 
tle and tangible a character to be arrested by any 
modification of marble. Busts, especially where 
the pupil of the eye is unmarked, have the appear- 
ance of mere masks, and are representations of little 
more than blindness or death. Painting supplies 
by colouring and shade, much that sculpture wants ; 
but on the other hand, it is deficient in what its rival 
possesses—fidelity of superficial form. Nothing can 


compensate for our inability to walk round a pic- | 


ture, and choose various points of view. Facility 
of production, meanness of material, and vulgarity 
of association, have induced us to look down with 
unmerited contempt upon these waxen busts in the 
perfumers’ shops, which, as simple representations 
of female nature, have attained a perfection that po- 
sitively amounts to the kissible. That delicacy of 
tint and material, which so admirably adapts itself 
to female beauty, forms, however, but a milk-maid- 
ishjrepresentation of virility, and the men have, con- 
sequently, as epicene and androgynous an aspect 
as if they had just been bathing in the Salamacian 
fountain. 

Cvuuntenance, however, is not within the reach 
of any of these substances or combinations. It isa 
species of moral beauty, as superior to mere charms 
of surface as mind is to matter. 
le spirit, legible intellect, diffusing itself over 
the featuies, and enabling minds to commune with 
each other by some secret sympathy unconnected 
The heart bas a silent echo in the 


) 


with the senses. 


It is, in fact, visi- | 


face, which frequently carries to us a conviction dia- | 


metrically opposite to the audible expressions of 
thie 
understanding of the man, long before it can com- 
municate with us by utterance. This emanation of 
character is the light of a soul destined to the skies, 


mouth ; and we see, through the eyes, into the | 


shining through its tegument of clay, and irradiating | 


the countenance, as the sun illumates the face of na- 


ure before it rises above the earth to commence its | 


heavenly career. Of this indefinable charm, all wo- | 


inen are alike susceptible : it is to them what gun- 
powder is to the warriors, it levels all distinctions, 


and gives to the plain and the pretty, to the timid | 


and the brave, an equal chance of making conquests 
It 


system of compensation, both physical and moral, 


is, in fine, one among a thousand proofs of that | 


vy which a Superior Power is perpetually evincing | 


us benignity ; affording to every human being a 
mmensurate chance of happiness, and inculcating 


upon all, that when they turn their faces towards 


eaven, they should reflect the light from above, 
and be animated by one uniform expression of love, 


resignation, and gratitude. 


THE CABINET. 


** Hope, like a cordial, innocent, 





though strong, 
Lhe heart, al once, inspirits and serenes.’ 


THE DYING MIRA.....4 1 


RAGMENT. 

Does that rose look so gay, only to 
mock my faded form? 1 will turn me 
from its beauties, while it remains the 
symbol of what [ once was, and wait for 
the hour of evening, when it shall become 
the emblem of what] now am. The ve- 
nerable oak, which stretches forth its bare 
limbs, where no verdure sprouts, and in 
whose rugged trunk vegetation has lost 
its powers, soothes my wounded heart.— 
But then it was long the glory of the 
plain—a whole age or more conducted it 
to a slow maturity, and a long course of 
years has glided over its decay; while I 
have scarce attained the hour of vernal 
bloom, when I feel my approaching end, 
and a moment beholds me perish. But 
why should I complain? My life has been 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


without a fault—and that I die for love 
cannot be imputed to me by that Just Be- 
ing who gave me such a tender heart, 
and clothed celestial virtue in the form 
of Horatio. I love heaven in him, and 
ain going to an eternal participation of it 
with him. His form is mouldering away 
—but what of that?—our souls are still 
united ; my dust shall mingle with his.— 
The Cyprus which rises beside his grave, 
will soon cast its shadow over mine. Ye 
ever honoured authors of my being—ye 
tender guardians of my infancy—ye faith- 
ful friends of my youth—regret me not— 
you will soon see me no more—but I 
shallbe happy. It seems as though Ho- 
ratio’s spirit waited impatieotly for mine, 
and that his heaven cannot be happy with- 
out me. Does a disordered fancy deceive 
me, or is he not on yonder cloud He 
seems to chide my delay. I come, Hora- 
tio—be not impatient—nature will soon 
release me—the bands that tie me to the 
world are loosening. One sigh more, and 
I am thine forever. 





THE DESSERT. 
The last ¢ 
Makes 


ourse of a feast, tho’ 
us relish the first—to the 

Good humour is the clear blue sky of 
the soul, on which every star of talent 
will shine more clearly, and the sun of 
genius encounter no vapours in his pas- 
sage. 
a fine face: a redeeming grace in a home- 
ly one. Itis like the green in the land- 
scape, harmonizing with every colour, 
mellowing the glories of the bright and 
softening the hue of the dark ; or like a 
flute, in a full concert of ‘instruments, a 
sound not at first discovered by the ear, 
yet filling up the breaks in the concord 
with its bewitching melody. 

snsintihainie 
FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

There is one apology, in the increasing 
extravagance of the modern fair, for the 
ridiculous rage that exists among the 
gentlemen, after rich sweet-hearts; and 
maidens have not a less tenable excuse 
for making sure of a full purse, since an 
empty head is very likely to accompany 
it. 

The really prudent, and somewhat 
home-bred man, feels obliged to relin- 
quish the idea of marriage altogether, or 
defer it to a late period, because it is 
justly considered a hazardous adventure 
to marry, on the score of supporting the 
expenses of a modern living. But this 
idea shall have a separate chapter. 

The first inquiry that young men make 
how, when a woman is proposed for a 
wife, is, “isshe rich?” And for variety, 


or a salvo, “is she handsome?” Let a 


husband die and leave a rich widow; or | 


a rich heiress drop into the market, 


’Tis the most exquisite beauty of 


Lord bless us! how the beaux scamper, 
** Hound like, 
In full cry to catch her !” 

If there‘is any shame in this state of 
things, if sacrificing feelings, that should 
have their source in the most generous 
and elevated considerations to * deanty 
and booty,’’ is worthy of abhorrence; then, 
methinks, the present generation deserve 
an unenviable share of “ blushing 
nors.’’ 

It is not very likely I shall have much 
cash to give with my daughters; and, in 
fact, 1 don’t want any to give. God grant 
they may have good sense, a wholesome 
appearance, unsuspecte ly irtue, affection 
ate hearts, industrious habits, and then— 
why if nobody wants to marry them, they 
shall help to comfort me in my old age, 
and help to bear up my spirit when about 
to “ return to him who gave it.” 

I am an old fashioned fellow, it is true; 
but I recollect, when I married, I 
made no acccunt of money; and if 1 was 
going to marry again, I would look fora 
poor girl rather than a rich one. If 1 
bave a wife, a good one is essential to 
my happiness, and riches are not. The 
Athenian General was right:—“I had 
rather marry my daughter to a man with- 
out an estate, than to an estate without a 
man.” LABAN. 


ho 


got 


a 
A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN, 


It has been justly observed that seve 
ral modern historians who have pretend- 
ed to write in a fhilosofihical spirit, have 
been very indifferent as to the truth or 
falsehood of the facts on which their phi 
losophy rested. The celebrated Abbe 
Raynal was a writer of this class, as ap- 
pears from the anecdote.— 
* To the end of the year 1777, the Abbe 
Raynal, calling one evening on Dr. Frank 
lin at bis lodging in Paris, found in com- 
pany with the Doctor, their common 
friend Silas Deane. ‘Ah! Monsieur 
VAbbe,’ said Deane, *‘ we were just talk 
ing of you and your works. Do you know 
that you have been ill served by 
of those people who have undertaken 
to give you information American 
affairs?’ The Abbe resisted this attack 
with some warmth; and Deane suppert- 
ed it by citing a variety of passages from 
Raynal’s works, which he alleged to be 
incorrect. At last they came to the anec- 
dote of Polly Baker, on Which the Abbe 
had displayed a great deal of pathos and 
sentiment. * Now, here,’ says Deane, ‘is 
a tale in which there is not one word of 
truth.’ Raynal, fired at this, asserted that 
he had taken it from an authentic memoir 
received from America. Franklin, who 
had amused himself hitherto in listening 
to the dispute of his friends, at length in- 
terposed ‘My dear Abbe,’ said he, 

| *Shall I tell you the truth? When I was 
a young man and rather more thoughtless 
‘than is becoming at our present time of 


following 


some 


on 
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life, I was employed i in writing for anews- 
paper; and as it sometimes happened that 
I wanted genuine materials to fill up my 
page, I occasionally drew on the stores 
of my imagination for a tale which might 
pass current as a reality—now this very 
anecdote of Polly Baker was one of my 
inventions.” ‘And upon my word,’ cried 
Raynal, quitting at once the tone of dis- 
pute for that of flattery, ‘I would much 
rather insert your fictions in my works, 
than the truths of many other people.’ 
Such is the way in which modern philo- 
sophers write history. 








Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, 
and asked him what he would give to 
save her from servitude? He replied, 
all that he had in the world, and his own 
life into the bargain. Cyrus, upon this, 
very generously restored her, and par- 
doned what had passed. All were full of 
praises upon this occasion; some com- 
mending the accomplishments of his 
mind, others those of his person. ‘Ti- 
granes asked bis wife, whether she did 
not greatly admire him? ‘J never look- 
ed at him,’’ said she. ‘ Not look at 
him!” returned he. “ Upon whom then 
did you look ?”’ Upon him,” replied she, 
“ who offered his own life to redeem me 
from slavery.” 





A Genoese lady was questioning one 
of Tuscany on the number of her lovers. 
‘Just at present (replied the fair Tuscan) 
I have but one.’—*‘ But one! (ejaculated 
the other,)—what solitude! what ennui! 
Why, it is just like a husband.’ 

So much for modern lovers. An an- 
cient anecdote of romantic fidelity may 
serve as a contrast: 

While Louis XII. was at Genoa, he be- 

came the Intendio (the term then used for 
the modern one of Petito) of the beautiful 
Thomassina Spinola. After his depar- 
ture a constant correspondence continued 
their connexion. Proud of having a king 
for her intendio, attached sincerely to 
himself, Thomassina gave herself up to 
her passion with all the fervid love of a 
woman and an Italian. The news came 
to Genoa that Louis was dead,—a report 
spread by the many rejected lovers of 
the royal mistress. It proved a fatal one, 
for when the letter, delayed by chance, of 
the Intendio, arrived, the young and love- 
ly Thomassina wasa corpse! The Re- 
public, which hadoften benefitted by the 
correspondence carried on with the mon- 
arch, erected a superb mausoleum to her 
memory. 








It so happened that a short time since 
three gentlemen and their respective 
wives met at a table together, whose uni- 
ted children amounted to thirty- -nine. 
“We might call them the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles,’* said a lady who was present, “but 
I suppose no one would subscribe to them 


_THE_ LADIES’ GARLAND. — 
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" POETRY. 


SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 

This piece (from the German of Schiller) is said, 
by the translator, to be ‘a favorite with all lovers 
of the German muse ; but in attempting to trans- 
late lines on a subject in which every man is too 








much interested to adopt without addition the sen- 
timents of another, a literal version has seemed im- 
possible, and nothing has been produced but a fee- 
ble imitation.” 

The subject, it will be perceived, is comparison 
between woman and man. A. 


Honor the fair; for of beauty the daughters 

Light up the rainbow on life’s stormy waters ; 
Roses from Paradise they intertwine 

With the dark threads which destiny’s weaving ; 

Gladness to hearts that are lonely and grieving, 
Beams from their eyes, bright with mildness divine 


On the spirit’s boldest pinion 
Man through nature’s circle floats, 
Bows to passion’s full dominion, 
Loves her evet-varying notes ; 

On the distant hope he seizes, 
Follows that which gleams afar, 
And the transient dream that pleases, 

Chases to the farthest star. 


Woman, with magical eloquent glances, 

Calls back the wanderer that rashly advances, 
Chaining affection to home’s cheerful sphere 

Nature, his heart ’mid her children retaining, 

Bids him, discarding his restless complaining, 
Trust in their love, and find happiness here. 


On desire’s broad, boundless ocean, 
Man, the fugitive, is lost ; 

*Mid his bosom’s wild commotion 
All the softer joys are lost ; 

Soon destroying what he raises, 
Never ends his passion’s strife, 

And the pile, when glory blazes, 
Lights him through the vale of life. 


Mild, and contented with tranquiller hours, 

Woman delights in the moment’s fair flowers, 
Happy—for innocence always is gay ; 

Oft at the altar, in purity kneeling, 

Breathes she the prayer of devotion with feeling ; 
Angels, ye smile, as around her ye play. 


Proudly on himself relying, 
Dark his breast, his heart a waste, 
All the threats of fate defying, 

How shall man love’s blessings taste ’ 
Joys of hearts with friendship glowing, 
And the sweet exchange of souls, 
Love’s pure stream, that ever flowing 

Tides of rich enjoyment rolls ’ 


But as from Eolus’ harp when ’tis shaken 

By the light breeze, notes of harmony waken, 
So beats the sensitive heart of the fair ; 

Love’s holy plants in her breast gaily flourish ; 

Plants which the regions of purity nourish ; 
Hallow’d and bless’d be the fruit that they bear. 


In the fields of honor roving, 
Lost amid her dazzling rays, 
Power and fame and splendor loving, 
Man ambition’s voice obeys ; 
And his heart is passion’s dwelling, 
Fill’d with wishes dark and wild ; 
Eris’ hundred voices swelling, 
Rage, where Charis never smil’d. 


Spirits of war, to the fight fiercely rushing, 
Woman disarms; every wind sweetly hushing, 
Stills the worst waves of the stormiest sea ; 
Peace, canst thou find in the world’s wide expansion 
Rest for thy wings ’? Tell me where is thy mansion ? 





out ourselves.”’ 


Daughter of innocence, where but with thee ’ 














THE MO" PHER’S PRAYER. 
BY WM. B. TAPPAN. 

There is a strain whose soothing charm, 
Unknown to fancy’s ear, 

Breathes o’er the soul a sacred balm, 
And angels bend to hear ; 

’Tis when the meekly lifted eye, 
That beams parental care, 

With humble faith and hallow’d sigh, 
Ascends the mother’s prayer. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Just like Friendship is yon bubble 
Floating down the limpid stream, 
Not a breath its course to trouble, 
Glitt’ring in the noontide beam 





3ut, should a cloud o’ershade the sky, 
Thi s hit tle meteor of an hour ; 
Would vanish, and with sunshine die,— 
It could not bear the tempest’s low’r, 
[ Literary Gazeltr. 


OLD SPANISH SONG. 


Poor heart of mine! tormenting heart ! 
Long hast thou teazed me—thou and I 

May just as well agree to part, 

Who'll buy a heart ? who’ll buy ? who'll buy 


They offer’d three testoons—but, no ! 

A faithful heart is cheap at more : 

’Tis not of those that wandering go, 

Like mendicants from door to door. 

Here’s prompt possession—I might tell 

\ thousand merits ; come and try. 

I have a heart—a heart to sell : 

Who’ll buy a heart ? who'll buy ? who'll buy 


How oft beneati: its folds lay hid 

The gnawing viper’s tooth of wo— 

Wéillno one buy ? will no one bid ? 

Tis going now. Yes! it must go! 

So little offer’d—it were well 

To keep it yet—but, no! not I, 

I have a heart—a heart to sell : 

Who’ll buy a heart ? who’ll buy? who’ll buy 


I would ’twere gone ! for I confess 
I’m tired—and longing to be freed ; 
Come bid, fair maiden! more or less— 
So good—and very cheap indeed 
Once more—but once—I cannot dwell 
So long—’tis going—going—fie ! 
No offer—lI’ve a heart to sell : 
Who'll buy a heart ? who’ll buy ? who'll buy ‘ 
Once—twice—and thrice—the money down, 
The heart is now transferred to you ; 
Fair lady ! make it all your own, 
And may it ever bless youtoo! 
Its broken and its wounded part 
Your touch can heal. Go, lady ! try, 
And I will give you all a heart, 
You would got buy—you would not buy 
TO , SINGING 
(eROM THE FRENCH. ) 
Sweetly you breathe the melting lay, 
And Ob! how happy should I be, 
If I might to your lip repay 
The pleasure it has given me ! 








AN ACROSTIC, 
Lur’d by a smile, a word, a glance, a nod— 
Our fine affections idolize this god : 
Vows, oaths, and protestations, oft persuasive prove 
Eyes are the sweetest harbingers of love. 





REBUS. 


If to a congealed liquid you five hundred add, 
It will tell vou the game that ruin’d my dad 
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